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** We blend instru 


ve and to invite, 
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POPULAR TALES. 


“To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
“ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








PROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE WOODLANDS. 


Amid the desolations of winter, while look- 
ing upward to the cold and stormy sky, or 
abroad on the naked forest and devastated plain 
when the mellow wermth, and moonlight glo- 
ry of the Heavens have departed, and the liv- 
ing green of the woodland, and the sweet flow- 
ers of the plain have all faded away, then the 
recollected visions of past spring times are 
most full of joy. and the heart revels in the 
unvanished memory of the past, and swells 
with rapture in the anticipation of the future. | 

I speak not here of those who are pent up| 
in cities, who know the changing seasons only 
by the musty calender, or the varying thermo- 
meter—ut of those who breathe the moun- 
tain, and the valley air; who climb the dizzy 
summits piled up by the giant arms of nature, 
towards the stars, or tread the mossy banks of 
mighty rivers, and read the name of each suc- 
cessive season, imprinted on the scenery 
around them. ‘To these, the remembrance of 
the glad month of flowers comes with an en- 
chanting spel! ; and as the mind wanders from 
that which has gone by, to that which is to 
come, a thousand recollections crowd in—and 
forgetful of the howling tempest that raves) 
and whines without, it at last returns, on the 
wings of fancy, to some bright summer scene, 
and revels there amid all the imagery of young 
cr and happier mes, until reflection dispels 
the illusion, and the blank reality is only left 
behind. 

My mind was early instructed with a love of | 
the romantic, which the wild and broken scene- 
ry, along the banks of the noble Susquehanna, 
‘ar in the interior of Pennsylvania, wus so well 
calculated to inspire. In my earliest infancy 
1 inhaled the dews that fell from clouds broken 
on the mountain tops, into the deep valley, and 
listened to the roar of the river us it foamed 








f .rm associations with spirits of congenial feel- 
ings in the gay island city. 

It was late in May when I reached that 
place ; and some time ufter, | became acquain- 
‘ed with a gentleman whose mind partaking 
oviginally of the same sentiments as my own, 
had been in early life mellowed and refined by 
the influence of the softer passions. He had 
loved—but love had left him a monument of 
his destructive power ; and the pale tokens of 
departed health that lingered on his cheek, re- 
minded me of the last tinge upon the leaves of 
the rose in the hour of sunset when the with- 
ering hand of decay has been upon them. Yet 
the fire of unconsumed genius, still kindled 
brightly in his eye, and when the soul shook off 
his calm and settled thoughtfulness of melan- 
choly in which it dwelt, and came out from 
among the gloomy images of grief, where it 
seemed to delight in hovering over the wreck 
of hopes once fair, but now gone forever, he 
knew how to cheer the tedious hours and even 
scatter gayety around him. 

I remember well, that my acquaintance with 
Henry Mar, commenced in one of the first 
moonlight evenings in June. Those evenings, 
the most delicious of the whole year, we spent 
together, frequently, in solitary walks on the 
banks of the Last River. The interest I felt 
and often expressed in the welfare and happi- 
ness of this amiable young man, for he was not 
yet thirty, seemed to have gained his heart. 
The history of his sorrow had long been lock- 
ed up in his bosom; and he brooded over it the 
more because few knew it but himself. LI long 
strove to sooth his wounded spirit for I saw, [ 
felt, that it was, deeply wounded; but he 
smiled affectionately at my attempt, and chang- 
ed the subject from himself to others. At 
length in the morning of a fine summer day, 
we set ouf to make a long projected visit to a 
friend of his, who owned a neat little cottage 
on the Broux,about sixteen miles from the citys 
and having spent a delightfyl day, we mounted 
our horses to re'urnin the cool of the evening, 

We had ridden a mile or two when he ex- 
pressed a wish to take a road which intersect- 


amongst its bedded rocks and plunged overits|ed that to Haerlem, and putting spurs to our 


ong Cataracts, and wound around its iron bound 
shores, and it was with emotions of painful 
regret I left the habitation of my childhood, to 
spend ayear in !7—he tone of feeling and 
sentiment, however, which had now become 
‘dentified with my being, and the half joyous, 
half melancholy delight with which fancy still 


horses we soon found ourselves winding thro” 
a cool and delightful wood, on the shores of an 
ample buy. From the moment he caught 
sight of this splendid and delicious scene, Hen- 
ry became silent, and hastened on with breath- 
iess speed, turning his eyes constantly with a 
witd and anxious air towards the blue expanse 





gered round my native home, led me to| of water, as if eager to penetrate the mist of 
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the coming night which now hung over it, and 
catci. a glanee of some object that lay beyond 
it. Nor was it long before the wished for ob- 
ject appeared to present itself, and, wheeling 
his horse over a small brook he mounted a 
green bluff, between the road and the bay, was 
off his saddle in a moment, and hastily tying 
the beast to a small bush, he sat down on the 
grass. Unable to account for this singular con- 
duct, | followed his example, dismounted and 
tovk my seat by his side. In a moment his 
reverie went off, and taking my hand in his, 
which was moist and trembling, he spoke— 
‘ Ah my friend,’ said he, * you little know how 
closely the scene before us is connected with 
my feelings—I should not have brought you 
here to witness my weakness, but you have a 
soul susceptible of feeling for the wretched 
ness of eye whose crushed heart still bleeds at 
the sight of these out-spread waters and yon 
distant Woodlands ” 

I turned involuntarily towards the East 

“he waves lay calm and quiet beneath the fal- 
ling shades—and the white canvass of several 
packets bound up the Sound, scarcely caught 
sufficient air to bend them to their course. A 
faint tinge of light began to spread itself along 
the Easte'n horizon, the promise of a coming 


moon; nd the tops of the forests on the Long-| 


Isiand shore became fuintly visible. We were 
sitting on the banks immediately opposite the 
Bay of Flushing—and remuntic as the scene 
at this hour, 
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and settled in the neighborhood of Flushing, « 
few months before. She was young—but about 
sixteen, and never had my eyes beheld so ra- 
vishing a form It would be in vain to attempt 


to cescribe her. Her voice, her manner, her 
every look and expression, had in them a most 
angelic, a heavenly swectness ; and yet her face 
hed mething of the tame insipidity of infantile 
or unanimated beauty; her blue eye kindled 
when she spoke, and on her cheek and brow 
might be read each rapid emotion of her mind, 


as the current of thought rolled on from ch ange 


to change ; delighting with its riches, and as- 
tonishing with its fertility. Her figure was de- 
licate ; displaying the most perfect symmetry, 
with all the delicate grace which painters de- 
light to body forth, and poets love to immortal- 
izee She was too beautiful for such a world, 
but ob! the thought was sweet, that stole 
trembling, as though it were sacrilege, across 
my bosom, even then in the first hour of our 
acquaintance ; the thought ] say was too sweet, 
that it might be my lot to smooth the uneven 
path of life before her; to deck out for her a 
little paradise ; to watch over her night and 
day ; and to make her life pass like an enchant- 
ing dream, 

“ IT felt now the calm and even tranquillity 
of my life was broken up, that all that was to 
come would be joy’s brightcst. most ecstatic 
sunshine, or the very darkness of phrenzied 
despair. J felt ite-veason, reflection, all the 


uppeared, and well as | knew my} powers of intellect are very weakness to the 


frien t's predilection for the wild and solitary! force of passion, when it takes hold of the soul, 
retreats of nature. still, even afier the passion-| und assumes its mighty empire over it. I at- 
ate exclimation I heard bim make, | could not) tempred, | thought of, no resistance to the im- 


but ‘hink this a strange adventure. But he! pression from the first. 


Lost in the luxtry of 


spoke—and I listened with almo-t breathless|this new and undefinab’e feeling, my eyes 


interest to the history of a broken heart. 

“ ihe nurrative of events.’ suid he. * which 
live upon my brow, but which have never yet 
been trusted on my tongcuc, should have been 


buricd with me in the grave, but for the debt} 


of s:atitude, I have incurred since our acquain- 
tance. I cannot pay a debt like this with gold— 
the object of the world’s base traffic ; and you 
here no sorrows hike mjne to be cormnpassion- 
ated, but, since you have been kind and tender. 





scarcely wandered # moment irom the object 
of their idolatry during the whole evening. I 
was unconscious of every thing else around me, 
and when her father came to lead her to the 
carriage, ut alate hour. I followed them to the 
street, and asked for his permis-ion to visit his 
summer residence, at the Woodlands, on 
Flushing Bay, asa criminal on the edge of the 
scaffold would ask for a reprieve. It was grent- 


‘ed with the utmost cordiality and politeness, 


bearing towards me the affectionate spirit of; and full of the hap piest hopes, | took my de- 
browverhood, I can. I will convince you, that! parvure for my jodgings. 


amid ali m y appal ent weakness, mine was he 


* 1 lost no time in the morning in paying a 


timid spiri={ bent not .t the breath ofa zephyr. | visit to the family where Mr Le Fort, and his 
That thus when | leave you, you will shed aj lovely daughter hid remained during thenight, 
) but failed in sceing them, they had sct out on 


tear over my memory—and think your friend- 
ship; your love—was not misplaced, 


itheir return home early. 


Inthe afernoon 


iuett independent early in iife, and under| however, Lrode over to the Woodlands, and 
ciicumsiances whicn subjected me to little con-| was received by the father and by Caroline 


troal, | thixed much with the vay and fashion-| 


abe word and enjoyeu that fluctuating fever- 
ish heppiness which at ends, most generally, 
an unéimbarrassed. fashionab.e life. One eve- 
ning at alarye and splendid party, | was intro- 
duced to Caroline Le Fort. the only child I un- 
Cpssrouth ot w bignty respectable English gen 
emau, who had emigrated to Long-Isiand, 





| 


with the most flattering attention. i know not 
that I said any thing at this time, which dis- 
tinctly indicated the state of my mind, but my 
manner, my tone of voice, something that I 
said or did, and love will prompt unconscious 
words or actions, which convey an eloquent and 
unequivocal meaning=—-l only know some- 


thing 1 said, or did let out the secret. Mr, Le 











oi 


tort it seemed knew my situation, and he ap-|and vexation, and listened to her innocent voice. 
peared pleased with my fondness for Caroiine,| breathing forth the notes of peace and heppi- 
while Caroline herself, evinced no displeasure.|ness, which flowed cheerfully from a light 
{ remained until the day following, and was, heart, and felt a porticn of that tranquillity steal 
kindly invited to become a frequent guest, anjever my own bosom. Such was Eliaa Huntly 
iNVitadon which you will readily suppose, I by | when | first knew her. 

no means neglected to avail myselfof. Thus, Several years had elapsed,during which time 
iar our acquaintance had been rather reneral,/I had been absent from the cily, “when, w 
than particular; it was not to remain so. My)tig along one of the most fashionable squares, 

visits were constant, my aitachment increase al saw an ele gaunt female figure step into a Carte 
every hour. 1 will not attempt a description | ‘riare, follow ed by a gentlem: mand two pretty 

of the repeated interviews I had with Caioline;: children. I did not immediately recognize 
suffice it, once for all, to say that her father, ber face, but my fiend who was by my side 
consented to my attentions, ‘and she receiv: (| pulled my elboow—* Do you not remember 

them with kindness ; 3 A flattered myseif with tte Eliza, who used to sing for us when we 
pleasure. lived together in Walnut-street?” I did re- 

‘ Thusthings continued for mere than three; member her—it wis herself. 

months. It was now mid summer, when on a}! She used to be fond, said he, of treating her 
delicious evening, I was sitting with Caroline/ lite circle of friends with romances; and at 
on the green bank which descended from the) tast she acted out a neat romance herseif—She 
cottage to the bay, my heart was full of happi-|came out into the gay circles of life under 
ness, as [ held her hand in mite, and jistened) the auspices of her guardians; it was said by 
to her sweet voice, and ma:ked by the full| Some she was rich—very rich ; but the amount 
moon beams, that played upon her cheek, the | of her wealth did not appear to be a matter of 
pleasure sparkled in cvery feature of her in-| publicity ; however, the current, and as was 
telligent counten.nce. She was speaking of generally believed, well founded report, was 
the loves of romance. It was then I first ask-| sufficient to draw around her many admirers— 
ed her if she ever loved tier cheek flushed, and among the number not a few serious cour- 


ke 




















and her eye sparkled a mosent; but a sigh ; 
A pause; anda calm and thoughtful paleness: 
succeeded —* Love,’ said she, * has not always 
been happiness to me | have found it like the 

skies in April—much shade with but few hours 

of sunshine.’—Her hand trembled slightly as, 
she spoke, and just at that moment a white s il 

swept close In with the shore,and almost at the 

instant we discovered it, the notes of a wild and: 
plaintive air came from a flute in that direction. 

Caroline started, and the colour went and came, 
on her cheek, as she bent forward with earnest-! 
ness to hear. It ceased in a few moments—) 
the sail vanished away in the clear moonlight | 

over the sleeping waters, leaving upon the 

hearta sensation like that we feel in a dream in 
a summer night, when music, and delight, and| 
melancholy, are biended together, and we 
awake smiling and bathed with tears. Mr. Le| 
Fort came out upon hearing the music, and} 
remained untul Caroline retired. She did not) 
rise next morning as early as usual, and as I 
was engaged in the city I h.d only an oppor.) 
tunity to press her land and take an affection-! 
ate leave. 


(Concluded in our next.) 

fd <tel 
THE HEIRESS. 
A sprightly, rosy-checked flaxen- haired giv}, | 
used to sit, in the pleasant evenings cf June, on 
the marble steps opposite my lodyingss in Phiil- 
adelphia, and sing» ver a hundred litile sonnets, | 
and tell over as many tales, in a sweet voice, 
and with an air of delightful simplicity, that! 
charmed me many atime. She was then an; 
orphan child,and commonly reported (o be rich. | 


Often and often have £ sat, after a day of toil! ipplying the same 


ers. 

She did not wait long before a young gen- 
tleman, on whom she had looked with asome- 
what paruial eye, he was the gayest 
and handsomest of her lovers, emboldened by 


Decattse 


her pardalliy, made her an offer. Probably 
she blushed and her heart Guttereda jiule, bue 
‘they Were sitting ii a moonlight parlour, and 


as ber embarrassment was more than half con- 
cedled, she soon recovered, and as a waggish 
humour }appened to have the ascendam, she 
put on a serous face, told bit she was honor- 
ed by his preference, but that there was ove 
matter w hic! 1 she wished well uod: rs.ood be- 
lure. by giving a reply, she bound him to his 
promise. Perhaps you may have thought me 
weaithy ; | would not for the world have you 


‘iabor under a mistake on that point; I am 


worth eightcen hundred dollars. 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman 
started, as if elecirificd; eighteen hundred 
dollars, he repeated, ina manner that beivayed 
the utmost surprise: yes, ma’am, said he, 
aukwarcly, [did understand you were wortha 
great deal more—but— 

No, sir, she replied; no excuses or apolo- 


‘gies; think about what [ have told you; you 


ive embarrassed nuw; answer me another 
ime; and rising, she bid him good night. 
She just escaped a trap; he went next day 


|to her guardians, to inquire more particularly 


into her affairs, and receiving the same answer, 
he dropped the suit at once. 

lhe next serious proposal followed soon af- 
ter, and this too came from ove who had suc- 
ceeded to a large portion of her esteem ; - but 
srucible to the love he offer- 
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ed her, she found alike result. He too leit her, 
and she rejoiced | in another fortunate escape. 
She some time after became acquainted with 
a young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose 
approaches she thought she discovered more of 
the timorous diffidence of love than she had wit- 
nessed before. She did not check bim in his 
hopes,and in process of time he too made her an 
offer. But when she spoke of her fortune, he 
begged her to be silent ; it is to virtue, worth 
and beauty, said he, that I pay my court; not 
to fortune. In you I shall obtain what is more 
worth than gold. She was most agreeably dis- 
appointed ‘They were married, and after the 
union was solemnized, she made him master 
of her fortune and he: self, [I am indeed worth 
eighteen hundred dollars said she to him ; but 


I have never said how much mere; and Inev-) 


er hope to enjoy more pleasure than 1 feel this 
moment, when I tell you my fortune is one 
hundred and cighty thousand. 

It was actually so; but still her husband oft- 
en tells her that in her he possesses a more 
nob'e fortune 


THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
* From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 








RUNNING FOR LIFE. 
On the arrival of the exploratory party of 
Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, at the head waters 


of the Missouri, one of their number, of the 
name of Colter, observing the appearance of 
abundance of beaver, got permission to remain 
and hunt for some time, which he did, in com- 


pany with a hunter named Potts; Aware of 
the hostility of the Blackfeet Indians, one of 
whom had been killed by Lewis, they set their 
traps at night, and took them up early in the 
morning, remaining concealed during the day 
They were examining their traps early one 
morning in a creek, about six miles from that 
branch of the Missouri, called Jefferson’s Fork, 
and were ascending in a canoe, when they sud. 
denly heard a great noise resembling the 
trampling of animals; but they could not as- 
certain the fact, as the high perpendicular 
banks on euch side of the river impeded their 
view. Colter immediately pronounced it to 
be occasioned by the Indians, and advised an 





|customs; he knew that he ha 
| hundred against him, and these armed Indians ; 
-|he therefore cunvingly replied, that he was a 





into the river. He tad scarcely quitted the 
shore when an arrow was shot at him, and he 
cried out, “Coker, | am wounded.” Colter 
remonstrated with him on the folly of attempt- 
ing to escape, and urged him to come on shore. 
Instead of complying, he instantly levelled his 
rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead on the 
spot. This conduct, situated as he was, may 
appear to have been an act of madness, but it 
was doubtless the effect of sudden, but sound 
enough reasoning ; for if taken alive, he mus: 
have expected to be tortured to death, accord- 
ing to the Indian custom. Tle was instantly 
pierced with arrows so numerous, that, to use 
ithe language of Colter, ** he was:made a riddie 
of.” They now seized Colter, stripped him 
entirely naked, and began to consult the man- 
ner in which he should be put todeath. They 
were first inclined to set him up as a mark to 
shoot at; but the chief interfered, and seizing 
him by the shoulder, asked him if he could run 
fast ?—Colter who had been sometime among 
the Kee Katsa, or Crow Indians, had in a con- 
siderable degree acquired the Blackfoot lan- 
guage, and was well acquainted with Indian 
d now to run for 
his life, with the dreadful odds cf five or six 


very bad runner, although he was considered 
by the hunters as remarkably swift. The chief 
now commanded the party to remain stationa- 
ry, and led Colter out on the prairie, three or 
four hundred yards, and reteased him, bidding 
him save himselfif he could At that instant 
the war whoop sounded in the ears of poor Col- 
ter, who, urged with the hope of preserving 
life, ran with a speed at which he was himself 
surpised. He proceeded towards the Jeffer- 
son’s Fork, having to traverse a plain six miles 
in breadth, abounding with the prickly pear, on 
which he was every instant treading with his 
naked feet. He ran nearly half way across 
the plain before he ventured to look over his 
sheulder, when he perceived that the Indians 
were very much scattered, and that he had 
gained ground to a considerable distance 
from the main body; but one Indian who car- 
ried a spear, was much before all the rest, and 
not more than a hundred yards from him. A 
faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of 


instant retreat ; but was accused of cow ardice | Colter ; ; he derived confidence from the belief 
by Potts, who insisted that the noise was caused that escape was within the bounds of possibili- 


by buffuloes, and they proceeded on. 


In a few! ty, but that confidence was nearly fatal to him ; 


minutes after their doubts were removed. by a; tur he exerted himself to such a degree. that 
party of Indians making their appearance on|the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon 


both sides of the creek, to the amount of five! almost covered the fore part of his body. 


or six hundred, who beckoned him to come on’ 


shore. As aretreat was now impossible, Col- 
ter turned the head of the canoe t» the shore, | 
and at the moment of its touching, an Indien 

seized the rifle belonging to Potts; but Colter, 
who is a remarkably strong man, immediately 


retook it and handed it to Potts, who remained) 





He 
had now arrived within a mile of the river, 
when he distihctly heard the appalling sound of 
| footsteps behind him, and e* ery instant expect- 
n\ing to feel the spear of his pursuer. Again 
he turned his head, and saw the savage not 
twenty yards from him. Determined, if pos- 
sible. to avoid the expected blow, he suddenly 


in the canoe, and on recovering it, pushed off| stopped, turned round, and spread out his arms 
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of Colter, also attempted to stop; but ex- 
hausted with running, he fell whilst endeavor- 
ing to throw his spear, which stuck in the 
ground, and broke in his hand. Colter in- 
stantly snatched up the pointed part, with 
which he pinned him to the earth, and then 
continued his flight. ‘The foremost of the In- 
dians, on arriving at the place, stopped till oth- 
ers came up to join the::, when they set up a 
hideous yell. Every moment of this time was 
improved by Colter, who, although fainting and 
exhausted, succeeded in giining the skirting 
of cotton-wood trees, on the border of the 
Fork, to which he ran, and plunged into the 
river. - For unately for him, a little below this 
place there was an island, against the upper 
point of which a raft of drift timber had lodg- 
ed; he dived under the raft. and after several 
efforts, got his head above water, amonyst the 
trunks of trees, covered over with smaller 
wood to ihe depth of several feet. Scarcely 
had he secured himself, when the Indians ar- 
rived on the river, screeching and yel'ing, as 
Coiter, expressed it, “ like so many devils.”— 
‘They were frequently on the raft during the 
day, and were seen through the chinks by Col- 
ter, who was congratulating himself on his 
escape, until the idea arose that they might set 
the raft on fire. In horrible suspense he re 


mained until night; when hearing no more of | 


the Indians, he dived from under the raft, and 
swam instantly down the river to a considera- 
ble distance, when he landed and travelled all 
night. Although happy in having escaped 
from the Indians, his situation was still dread- 
ful; he was completely naked, under a buin- 
ing sun; the soles of his feet were filled with 
the thorns of the prickly pear ; he was hungry, 
and had no means of killing game, although he 
saw abundance around him, and was at a great 
distance from the nearest settlement. Almost 
any man but an American hunter would have 
despaired under such circumstances. The for- 
titude of Colter continued unshaken. After 


seven days sore travel, during which he had 
no other subsistence then the root known by 
naturalists under the name of psoralea esculen- 
ta, he at length arrived in safety at Lisa’s fort, 
onthe Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune 
river. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
** Variety we still pursue, 
“ In pleasure seek for something new.” 











Singular effect of beauty on a young man. 
Bishop Dapoy invited one day to cimner. 
two clergymen and (wo ladies; he remarked 
that during the whole of the repast, the young 
est of the clergymen had his eyes steadiiy fixed 
on one of the ladies, who was very handsome. 
The bishop, after dinner, when the ladics hid 
retired, asked him what he thovght of the 
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he Indian, surprised by the suddenness of the | 
action, and perhaps at the bloody appearance} 


beauty he had been looking at. The clergy- 
man answered, * my lord, in looking at the la- 
dy, | was reflecting that her beautiful forehead 
will one day be covered with wrinkles; that 
the coral of her lips will pass to her eves, the 
vivacity of which will be extinguished; that 
the ivory of her teeth will change to ebony ; 
that to the roses and lilics of her complexion, 
the withered appearance of care will succeed ; 
that her fine soft skin will become adry parch- 
ment; that her agreeable smiles will be con- 
verted into grimaces; and at length she will 
become the antidote of love.” —{ never should 
have supposed, said the bishop, that the sight 
of a fine woman would have inspired a young 
man with such profound meditations. 





THE GAMBLER. 

The finished gambier has no heart. The 
club with which he herds would meet, though 
the pluce of rendezvous were the chamber of 
the dying; they would meet though It were an 
apartment in the charnel house. Not even 
the death of kindred can affect the gambler.— 
He would play upon his brother’s coffin; he 
would play upon his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder see that wretch, prematurely old in 
infirmity as well as sin He ts the father ofa 
family. The mother of his children, lovely in 
her tears, strives with the tenderest assiduities 
to restore his health, and with it to restore his 
temperance, his love of home, and the long 
lost charms of domestic life. She pursues him 
with her kindness and her entreaties, to his 
haunts of vice; she reminds him of her chil- 
dren; she teils him of their virtues; of their 
sorrows; of their wants; and she adjures him 
by the love of them, and by the love of Gad, to 
repent, and to return. Vain attempt; shc 
might as well adjure the whisiwind—-she 
might as well entieat the tiger. 

The brute has no feeling left. He turns 
upon her in the spirit of the demons with which 
he is possessed. He curses his chiidren and 
her who bare them; and as he prosecutes his 
game, he fills the intervals with imprecations 
on his maker; imprecations borrowed from 
the dialect of devils, and uttered with atone 
that befits only the organs of the damned. — 
And yet in this monster there once dwelt the 
spirit ofa man. He had talents, he had hon- 
our, he had even faith. Ie might have adorn- 
ed the senate, the bar, the aliar. But alas! 
his was a faith that saveth not. The gaming 
table has robbed him of it, and all things else 
that is worth possessing. What a fighbtlul 
change of character! What a tremendous 
wreck is the soul of a manin ruin! Return 
disconsulate mother to thy dwelling, and be 
submissive, thou shall become a widow, and 
thy children fatherless. Further efforts wil! 

 uscless——the reformation of thy partner is 
impossible. God has forsaken bim, nor wii! 








} good angels weep, or waich over bim any long: 


. 99 ”» _" 
ler, DR, NOT. 
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SUCCESSFUL FRAUD. ducats, to be added to their portion, and lef 

in the reign of George the Second a book-/the remaining five hundred to be distributed 
seller, in a western city, sold a lottery ticket | among the inhabitants that had been plundered 
to a farmer, which, in a few days, the book- 
selier learnt was drawn a prize of #20 000. A FACT. 
The farmer called to inquire the fate of his} A dandy, having ynfortunately caught him- 
ticket, but the bookseller professing ignorance, | self on fire when just going to bed at an inn, a 
told him, if he would leave the ticket, it should| concourse of attendants, on hearing his cries, 
be sentto London to be compared; which the| rushed to his assistance. The fire having been 
farmer supposing to be the usual course, com-| quelled without much ado, how it happened 
plied with, by sending the ticket; but lest it} was the general question :—‘* Why,” ieplied 
might be lost, entered the number in his pock-/the youth, “ I was just taking a last peep at the 
et-book. The bookseller received the 20,0001.| glass, when somehow or other the flame of the 
and, when he next saw the farmer, told him,jcandle communicated with the ornaments oi 
he was unfortunate, for his ticket had proved| my night cap.” 
a blank. “ Aye,” said the farmer, “ that’s —_— 
my usuat luck,” and went off scratching his JUDICIAL PLEASANTRY. 
head. The bookseller, possessed of such a A lawyer, now deceased, a celebrated way, 
capital, instantly commenced a Newspaper in| was pleading before a Scotch judge with whom 
the place of his own residence, turned part of| he was on the most intimate terms. Huappen- 
his shop into a banking house, and became con-|ing to have a client, a female, defendant in an 
spicuous by his numerous enterprizes. The/action, of the name of Tickle, he commenced 
farmer, however, in three or four years after,| his speech imthe following humourous strain : 
went to London; and in sauntering through|* Tickle my client, the defendant, my lord.” 
the streets, saw a lottery office, “ Now egad,”| The auditors amused with the oddity of the 
said he, “ I’ll inquire myself about my ticket;”| speech, were almost driven into hystericks of 
and, on shewing the numb«r, the clerk instant-| laughter, by the judges replying, “ Fickle her 
ly recollected it was the twenty thousand of the/yourseif, Harry—you’re as able to do it as 1.”’ 
vear, and of this he convinced him by his books, RNR Oo ORES mp — 
‘The farmer as may be supposed, lost no time COMMUNICATIONS. 
in paying an unwelcome visit to the now purse) — _ ae 
proud tradesman, who, unable to dispute the FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
matter, confessed his delinquency, and paid No. IV. 
the farmer his twenty thousand pounds, the ‘- Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 
interest, and a compiiment for Aush-money In ‘To scan your virtues and reprove your faults.” 
the mean time, however, he had turned this 


adventitious ve hag *: rood account, and pel tially necessary to give to the character stabili- 
yeni his credit — ived to establish a aeaig, ty and firmness and its appropiate moral eleva- 
soe His crafty spirit proved, hericiaaey * the object of the female should be to 
ea an pig Peay ai aa saematens &) qualify herself for the discharge of the duties 
on ter soe Us Giving Dis own bul at ~| of domestic life. We have already alluded to 
months for it, and taking a discount as though} the influence she exerts upon the human mind 
he had pail money, he was prosecuted under in forming its early cast, andin moulding its 
the Usury Laws; and as he found non propensities. We have observed, that no 
could release him from the triple penalties, situation can be more responsible or more in- 
but death, rather than suffer sucha loss for the teresting, than that of the female when con- 
benefit of his prosecutors, he committed SU*! sidered in the character of a mother. And 
tcide. 'such is the order of nature and the constitution 
DE SI... I ‘of civil society that it is morally certain she 

. DISENTERESTEDNESS. will be called te act in this liaperuet relation— 
When Bresse was taken by storm from the} tow necessary then, that she should have some 


y ix s t y neal: . aw Ta Sav | ° es “e 
Danser ch he ore ace Aare a house / acquaintence with the philosophy of the human 
rom plunder, whither he had retired to have’ 1 ing—with the principles and associations, 


« ‘ » . . > } j | . . 
a dangerous wound dressed which he received which under all circumstances, govern and 


in the siege, and secured the misiress of the! -ontroul its operations—she should known 
family and her two daughters, who were hid 


init. At his departure. the lacy, xs a mark of each cord, its seperate tone, 

her gratitude, offered him a casket containing Each spring, its various bias. 

two thousand five hundred ducats, which he| She should have that intuitive knowledge o 
obstinately refused. But, observing that his/the human character, which can detect the se- 
refusal was very displeasing to her, and not|cret insinuations of vice and the minutest in- 
caring to leave her dissatisfied, he consented! fluence of corrupt example. She should calm- 
to accept of her present; and calling to him)ly and patiently persuade the obstinate ; deli- 
the two young ladies to take his leave of them, |berately restrain the petulent and carefully and 
he presented each of them with a thousand/discreetly cherish every spark of laudible am- 











Next to those attainments which are essen- 
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bition, encourage but not flatter the first essays} 
of manly enterprise. 

‘The infantile mind should early be taught 
duly to appreciate salutary rules for the regu- 
lation of the dress and conduct, and not, as is 
too frequently the case, to set a vaiue upon im- 
mocest exhibitions of personal assurance, and 
gorgeous displays of funciful decorations We 
have not untrequently heard the female infanz 
cun through the voluminous, nomenclature of 
a lady’s toilet, with a disgusting familiarity. 
long before she had learnt to lisp the letters of 
the Alphabet. We have seen too, the uncon- 
scious victim of matured folly, whose days 
should be directed to more worthy pursuits. 
and whose nights should be consecrated by 
the slumbers of innocence, exhaust her crude 
invenuity, in inventing new attractions for the 
present, and in searching out new sources of 
admiration for the future To such a melan- 
choly extent does this delusion exist, that that 
female who has sufficient sense to discover, 
and resolution to withstand, the popular follies 
of her sex, must possess virtues, which consti- 
tute the perfection of the human character 

But woman should not only be moral, but 
social. Itis her enviable privilege to alleviate, 
by her tender assiduities, the severity of those 
misfortunes, which human sagacity cannot 
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an habitual gerrulity and fondness for contfo- 
versy which is inexcusable in the female sex, 
and highly censurable in ourown. But while 
on the one hand, she should cautiously avoid 
the frequent perusal of those works, which pro- 
duce unsocial or controversial habits: on the 
other, she should guard against that light and 
desultory reading, which preduces wrong im- 
pressions, unhinges the judgement and cor- 
rupts the heart. Women, says a distinguish- 
ec! writer, read not for dry information, to load 
their memories with uninterestinye facts, or to 
make display of vainerudiuon. They require 
pleasure to be mingled with instruction, lively 
im .ges, graces of sentiment, and the polish of 
longuaye. To conciude, in her choice of 
books and in her choice of pleasures, she should 
let 


“Fancy and judgement in one act combine, 
‘The mind to polish and the taste refine.” 


OBSERVATOR. 


SUMMARY. 


A distressing accident happened in Rochester, N. Y.a 
short time since. ‘Two promising lads, Ezra Strong, jr. 
son of Dr. Strong, aged 13, and Alpheus Marckley, son 
of Mr. S. Marckley, aged 14, were crushed to death by 
the fall of a sand bank, in the side of which an excava- 
tion had been made. and it appears the boys bad enter- 








elude—nor mere human fortitude sustain. 
Blest with a characteristic volubility she should 
afford amusement to our own sex during those 
intervals of repose, which are devoted to active 
pursuits. Her conversation, therefore, should 
be chaste and rational, enlivened by saliies of 
wit, delicate allusion and playful satire. 

In order to this, her mind must be enriched 
by general reading. In her choice of books she 
should exercise the greatest judgement and 
discretion, 
er, that she should toil through the winding 
labyrinths of metaphysical discussion— nor 
perplex her mind in attempting to reconcile 
ubsurd, exploded, and contradictory theories 
She ought ever to avoid engaging in political 
or theological discussion. ‘There is, perhaps, 
no impropriety of which the female sex is oft- 
ner guilty, and certainly there is none more 
disgusting, than their fondness to display thei: 
ability at argument, We would not de under- 
stood as insinuating that woman is not openly 
and fully to exercise her judgement on any oc- 
casion; that she is to putimplicit faith in what- 
ever popular caprice shall sanction, or that sh« 
is Incompetent.to decide, with accuracy, upol 
most of the questions which agitate the inquisi 
tive world. On the contrary, we would stren- 
uously recommend to her a discreet examina- 
tion of the current doctrines of the day, and 
firmness and confidence in her opinion, when 
it shali be the result of mature deliberauon.— 
In her sentiments, as in her conduct, sie 
should maintain that degree of independenc:. 
which is indispensably necessary to secure re 
spect and esteem. But what we deprecute is 


It is not necessary, nor is it prop- long as their clients are able to pay them. 


edthe hole, as is supposed, from motives of curiosity, 
when a huge mass of earth from above fell upon them, 
and put an end to their existence. ‘Their bodies were 
not discovered until the next morning, when they were 
found several feet below the surface, bruised and mang- 
| led in a most shocking manner. 


| 


The Christian Watchman says there is a case in one 
of the courts of Vermont, that originated about an article 
| of the value of seventy-five cents, which has been con- 
‘tinued along untileach party is responsible for about 
$2,000. Fight lawyers are employed, and it is suggested 


/that they will not be in haste to conclude the trial se 


Soli mon’s 
advice is good: * Leave off contention before it be med 


l dled with.” 


New Post-office.—A Post-office has recently been es- 
tablished at Greenwich Village; Mass. W. P, WinGy 
Esq. Post Master. 


Encouraging—In speaking of the tolls of the New- 
York Canal, the editor of the Commercial Advertiser 
says “he has no doubt thac when the canal is completed 
the toll will not be less than six hundred thousand dol- 
lars the first year after, and that there will be always a: 
increase in proportion to the population of the country. 


It is announced in a Louisana paper, that the grand 
discovery has at length been made, of Perpetual Mo/ion 


Steam boats now navigate the Mississippi above the 
Missouri, in three days, to places which formerly occu- 
pied filty days to perform a voyage. 

Red and black ants may be prevented from getting in- 
to honey and sweetmeat pois, by sprinkling the sheives 
with black ground pepper. 


In Rochdale and its vicinity, 47,840,000 yards 
flannel and baizes are manufactured yearly. 








In this city, on the 19th inst. an infant dauchter o 
Fletcher Mi. Be ekiman, esq. . 
Av infant son of M las Stane 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE DREAM, 
Farewell! and yet how may I teach 
My heart to say farewell to thee ? 
My first young love, the light, the hope, 
‘The breath, the soul of life to me! 


{had last night a strange wild dreain, 
The very emblem of my love. 

I saw a stately eagle’s wing 
Become the retuge for a dove. 


And for a while most tenderly 

The eagle cherished his guest 3 
And never had the dove a home 

Of happiness like that foud breast. 


It wasa sight for love to see 
That haughty and that gentle bird, 
Caressing and carest, so soft 
The mingling murmurs from them heard. 


But troubled grew the eagle's crest, 
And stern and carcless his dark eye, 
And so regardless of the dove, 
I marvelled that she did not fly. 


Then sudden spread his mighty plumes, 
And flung the helpless dove away : 

There on the ground with broken wing, 
And soiled and bleeding breast, she lay, 


Poor silly bird! ifthou hadst flown 
Before, this fate had not been thine. 
I wakened, and I thought how soon 
Such fall, such falsehood, might be mince. 


THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 


Theve is a tear from Beauty's eye, 
iat makes us feel supremely blest, 
Oifspring of love and syimpathy, 
It neits the cold and flinty breast. 


There is a tear soft Pity gives, 

Like the dew-drop on the withering leaf; 
Our heart the pearly gift receives— 

It sheds a balm upon our grief. 


But there's a tear that’s far more bright, 
Though flowing from a bosom rude, 
Yielding ineffable delight— 
lhe sparkling tear of Gratitude, 


(LA BELLD MAG.) 
THE TRYSTIN TREE, 
When winds are still, and silent eve 

Comes stealing, slowly o'er the lea ; 
O then, dear maid, thy cottage leave, 

For ‘neath its shade, in times gone by, 
‘dave lovers breath’d their hopes and fears ; 
Its leaveshave trembled in their sighs 

its roots have fed upon their tears. 


And fear not, though the star of night 
In envy should forget to shine ; 
‘orchance the wand ring glow-worm’s light 


. ,- . 
AMfav ‘ead thee to these arms of mine: 


r 





But, if no jight iiom earths or shy, 

To guide a lovers path you see ; 
Then use the lustre of thine eye, 

And bright as noon the eve will be. 


When thou art there, far, far away 
Shall each uaruly passion fice ; 
And Tiviot’s stream will ling’ring stay 
To hear my vows of love to thee ° 
The winds are still, and silent eve 
Comes stealing slowly o'er the lea, 
O now, dear maid, thy cottage leave, 
And meet me at the trystin tree. 
— 
SONG. 
The ring you gave, the kiss you gave, 
The curl of raven hair, 
Pledges of truth and gifts of love, 
Where are they now? oh where ” 


The ring is broken, and by whom? 
The kiss has been profaned ; 

And many, many bitter tears 
That shining curl has stained ! 


Yes, each and all are wholly changed, 
More changed they could not be ; 
But the worst change is that which time, 
False one ! has wrought on thee. 
Nor. 1, 1823. 





Taught by Experience. 


Post haste to church flew Nick and bride, 
The knot as speedily was tied ; 

Far from the busy town they seek 

A calm retreat, and stay’d a week, 

When with like speed as took them down, 
The pair arrive again in town. 

Nick’s friends now crowd to wish him joy, 
When, cries the now experienced boy— 
‘* In vain you strive to soften fate, 

Your wishes are a week too late.” 


On the Marriage of Mr. John A. Honey, to Miss 
Mary S. Austin. 


From sweetest flowers, the busy Bee 
Can scarce a drop of honey gather ; 

sut Oh! how siceel a flower is she, 
Who turns to HONEY altogether. 











‘© We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


ee —_——— —— _ 


Answer to pUzzLEs in our last. 


Pw2zzLF 1.—Because he makes good habits. 
PuzzLe 11.—Because it is ready to strike one. 
Puzz_gB u1.—Because he is always for getting. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I, 
Why is a Mouse like a Ship? 
It. 
Why is a nail driven in a beam like a weak aged 
man? 
iif. 
Why isa man who falls in love with every woman he 
sees. like a lock and key that fits exactly ? 
anne me me LY 
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